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THE    COMMISSIONER    OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 


STATE    OF    RHODE    ISLAND 


Memorial  Tree  in  Roger  Williams  Park. 


Dedicated  to  Gen.  Elisha  H.  Rhodes,  Arbor  Day,  1917,  by 
Providence  Classical  High  School. 


COMMISSIONER'S  ARBOR  DAY  MESSAGE 

To  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  Rhode  Island  Schools: 

"How  th3  fields  and  woodlands  lure  us 
When  the  birds  are  on  the  wing, 
And  the  meadow  lark's  clear  calling 
Tells  of  earth's  awakening. " 

In  response  to  the  call  of  springtime,  the  schools  have  long  kept  a  May  day  with 
thoughts  of  the  awaking  trees,  the  warm  sunshine,  the  coming  of  singing  birds  and  "the 
green  things  growing,"  whose  beauty  and  goodness  have  come  into  our  lives.  As  the 
years  pass  we  are  learning  more  and  more  of  the  blessings  of  a  kindly  earth,  more  and  more 
of  the  helpfulness  of  trees  and  every  growing  thing. 

In  the  times  of  our  country's  struggle  for  free  government  many  a  tree  was  dedicated 
as  a  "Liberty  Tree."  Among  other  memorials,  the  world  victory,  which  the  might  of 
right  has  won,  may  be  fittitigly  commemorated  by  the  planting  or  dedication  of  victory 
trees.  The  use  of  trees  as  memorials  prompted  the  special  feature  of  this  Arbor  Day 
program,  with  the  suggestion  that  schools  plant  or  dedicate  trees  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their  country  in  the  world  war.  That  schools  may  do 
this,  arrangements  were  made  the  past  autumn  to  secure  the  names  of  these  patriots  of 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Rhode  Island.  This  roll  of  honor,  containing  the  names  of  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  appears  in  the  Independence  Day  program,  in  which  I  have 
already  suggested  that  each  school  prepare  and  preserve  a  memorial  roll  of  its  past  mem- 
bers who  have  died  in  defense  of  our  nation's  rights  and  honor.  To  plant  or  dedicate  a 
tree  in  memory  of  each  of  its  own  heroic  dead  is  a  fitting  and  beautiful  tribute  from  school 
or  community.  Such  tender  service  is  a  new  opportunity  for  teachers  and  pupils  and  wiU 
enrich  the  meaning  of  Arbor  Day  with  new  thoughts  and  new  service. 

The  trees  tell  us  of  earth's  bounty  and  reveal  to  us  the  deep  truths  of  nature  and  life; 
they  call  to  us  to  protect  and  preserve  them  and  prompt  us  to  till  the  soil  that  the  earth 
may  yield  her  increase;  they  will  also,  as  memorial  trees,  speak  of  the  courage,  the  loyalty, 
the  sacrifice  of  those  who  have  died  for  country. 


WALTER  E.  RANGER, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 


IN   MEMORIAM. 

(A  Soldier  Killed  in  Action.) 


The  larks  are  happy  in  the  sky, 

The  little  lambs  are  gay, 
And  under  blossoming  orchard  trees 

The  children  shout  and  play. 

Hid  in  the  hazel  coppice  green 
The  love-mad  thrushea'sing ; 

All  Earth's  undeeding  things  are  glad 
For  glory  of  the  Spring. 


You  thrushes,  drench  with  song  divine 

Your  leafy  solitudes; 
His  voice  is  stilled  that  you  may  rest 

Unharmed  in  friendly  woods. 

And  you,  you  little  children,  play; 

How  should  we  wish  you  sad? 
For  he  was  young  and  he  has  given 

His  life  to  keep  you  glad. 

— Teresa  Hosley, 


SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAM 

Theme  for  Arbor  Day,  1919— MEMORIAL  TREES 

CHORUS.        SCRIPTURE.        COMMISSIONER'S  MESSAGE.  RECITATION. 

SONG.  GROUP  EXERCISE.  REPORTS— TREE  WALKS.  SONG. 

MEMORIAL  TREES— BRIEF  ACCOUNTS  BY  PUPILS. 


RECITATIONS. 


SONG. 


CHORUS. 


GROUP  EXERCISE— Short  Quotations. 
PLANTING  EXERCISES. 


NOTE. 

Some  teachers  and  pupils  have  preserved  the  past  twenty-seven  numbers  of  the  Arbor  Day  program 
and  find  them  useful  in  arranging  exercises,  in  nature  study,  and  in  oth  r  ways.  The  numbers  contain  not 
only  a  great  variety  of  selected  material  but  also  many  special  features  and  original  studies  of  much  value. 
Each  new  number  gives  fresh  knowledge  of  trees  and  offers  valuable  information  that  cannot  be  found  else- 
where. 

FUNERAL  TREE   OF   THE   SOKOKIS. 

Polan,  chief  of  the  Sokokis  Indians  of  the  country  between  Cigamenticus  and  Casco  Bay,  waa  killed 
at  Windham  on  Sebago  I^ake,  in  the  spring  of  1750.  After  the  whites  had  retired,  the  surviving  Indians 
"swaj'ed"  or  bent  down  a  young  tree  until  its  roots  were  upturned,  placing  the  body  of  their  chief  beneath 
it,  and  then  released  the  tree,  which,  in  springing  back  to  its  old  position,  covered  the  grave. 


Around  Sebago's  lonely  lake 
There  lingers  not  a  breeze  to  break 
The  mirror  which  its  waters  make. 

The  solemn  pines  along  its  shore, 

The  firs  which  hung  its  gray  rocks  o'er. 

Are  painted  on  its  glassy  floor. 

The  sun  looks  o'er,  with  hazy  eye. 
The  snowy  mountain-tops  which  lie 
Piled  coldly  up  against  the  sky. 

Dazzling  and  white!  save  where  the  bleak. 
Wild  winds  have  bared  «ome  splintering  peak, 
Or  snow-slide  left  its  dusky  streak. 

Yet  green  are  Saco's  banks  below, 
And  belts  of  spruce  and  cedar  show, 
Dark  fringing  round  those  cones  of  snow. 

Fresh  grasses  fringe  the  meadow-brooks. 
And  mildly  from  its  sunny  nooks. 
The  blue  eye  of  the  violet  looks. 

Her  tokens  of  renewing  care 

Hath  Nature  scattered  everywhere. 

In  bud  and  flower,  and  warmer  air. 


But  in  their  hour  of  bitterness, 
What  reck  the  broken  Sokokis, 
Beside  their  slaughtered  chief,  of  this? 

And  silent  now  the  hunters  stand, 
Grouped  darkly,  where  a  swell  of  land 
Slopes  upward  from  the  lake's  white  sand . 

Fire  and  axe  have  swept  it  bare. 
Save  one  lone  beech,  unclosing  there 
Its  light  leaves  in  the  vernal  air. 

With  grave,  cold  looks,  all  sternly  mute. 
They  break  the  damp  turf  at  his  foot. 
And  bare  its  coiled  and  twisted  root. 

They  heave  the  stubborn  trunk  aside. 
The  firm  roots  from  the  earth  divide, 
The  rent  beneath  yawns  dark  and  wide. 

And  there  the  fallen  chief  is  laid. 
In  tasselled  garb  of  skins  arrayed. 
And  girded  with  his  wampum-braid. 

'Tis  done:  the  roots  are  backward  sent, 
The  beechen-tree  stands  up  unbent, 
The  Indian's  fitting  monument ! 

— John  Greenleaf  Whitlier 


THE  PINES   OF  BOWDOIN. 

These  pines,  that  murmur  in  low  monotone. 
These  walks,  frequented  by  scholastic  feet. 
Were  all  his  world;  but  in  this  calm  retreat 

To  him  the  teacher's  chair  became  a  throne. 

And  now,  amid  the  groves  he  loved  so  well. 
That  naught  could  lure  him  from  their  grateful  shade, 
He  sleeps. 


— Longfellow. 


ARBOR  DAY  SCRIPTURE   LESSONS. 

And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the 
sight  and  good  for  food. — Genesis,  2:  9. 

And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit 
in  his  season;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. — 
Psalms,  1 :  3. 

I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  acacia  tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil 
tree;  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir  tree,  and  the  pine,  and  the  box  tree  together. — Isaiah, 
41:18-19. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it;  and  it  shall  bring  forth  boughs, 
and  bear  fruit,  and  be  a  goodly  cedar;  and  under  it  shall  dwell  all  fowl  of  every  wing;  in 
the  shadow  of  the  branches  thereof  shall  they  dwell. — Ezekiel,  17: 28. 

And  he  showed  me  a  river  of  the  water  of  life,  bright  as  crystal  .  .  .  And  on 
this  side  of  the  river  and  on  that  was  a  tree  of  life,  bearing  twelve  crops  of  fruit,  yielding 
its  fruit  every  month;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. — 
Revelations,  22:  1-2. 


MEMORIAL  TREES. 

All  the  valiant  men  arose,  and  went  all  night,  and  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the  bodies  of 
his  sons  from  the  wall  of  Beth-shan  and  caine  to  Jabesh,  and  burnt  them  there.  And  they  took 
their  bones  and  burned  them  under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days. — 1  Samuel,  31: 
12-13. 


Union  Soldiers  Grove 

Trees  planted  by  the  G.  A.  R.  Posts  of  Providence  and  dedicated  to  the  heroes  of  '61  and  '65.  The 
Statue,  "The  Skirmisher,"  a  replica  of  the  statue  on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield,  by  Frederick  Kohlhagen, 
has  this  inscription  "Erected  in  1898,  by  the  Providence  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manufa  turers  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  those  citizens  who  served  their  Country  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  1861  to  1865  " 
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MEMORIAL  TREES 
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MEMORIAL. 

It  seemed  to  be  but  chance,  yet  who  shall  say 
That  'twas  not  part  of  Nature's  o^\ti  sweet  way, 
That  on  the  field  where  once  the  cannon's  breath 
Laid  many  a  hero  cold  and  stark  in  death, 
Some  little  children,  in  the  after-years, 
Had  come  to  play  among  the  grassy  spears, 
And,  all  unheeding,  when  their  romp  was  done, 
Had  left  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers  over  one 
Who  fought  to  save  his  country,  and  whose  lot 
It  was  to  die  unknown  and  rest  forgot? 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


We  reverence  these  famous  trees. 

What.better  monuments  than  these? 

How  fitting~on' each  Arbor  Day 

That  we  a  grateful^tribute  pay 

To  poet,  statesman,  author,  friend; 

To  one  whose  deeds  our  hearts  commend. 

As  lovingly  we  plant  a  tree 

Held  sacred  to  his  memory; 

A  fresh  memorial,  as  each  year 

New  life  and  buds  and  leaves  appear, — ■ 

A  living  monumental  tree. 

True  type  of  immortality ! 

— Ada  Simpson  Sherwood. 

By  Btill  water  they  would  rest, 
In  the  shadow  of  the  tree; 
After  battle  sleep  is  best. 
After  noise  tranquility. 

— Roden  Noel. 

But  there's  a  Tree,  of  many,  one 
A  single  Field  which  I  have  looked  upon. 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone. 
— William  Wordsworth. 


TO  A.  TREE  IN  WINTER. 


Thomas  B.  Stockwell  Memorial  Theb. 
Roger  Williams  Park. 


I  too  will  wait  with  thee  returning  Spring, 
When  thick  the  leaves  shall  cling  on  every  bou<;h. 
And  birds  within  their  new-grown  arbor  sing, 
Unmindful  of  the  storms  that  tear  me  now. 

— Jones  Venj. 


iFRANCE. 

She  triumphs;  in  the  vivid  green 

Where  sun  and  quivering  foUage  meet; 

And  in  each  soldier's  heart  serene: 

When  death  stood  near  them  they  have  seen 

The  radiant  forest  where  her  feet 

Move  on  a  breeze  of  silver  sheen. 

And  they  are  fortunate,  who  fight 

For  gleaming  landscapes  swept  and  shafted 

And  crowned  by  cloud-pavilions  white; 

Hearing  such  harmonies  as  might 

Only  from  heaven  be  downward  wafted — 

Voices  of  victory  and  delight. 


-Siegfried  Saasoon. 
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THE   HOUSE   OF  THE  TREES. 


Ope  your  doors  and  take  me  in, 

Spirit  of  the  wood, 
Wash  me  clean  of  dust  and  din. 

Clothe  me  in  your  mood. 

Take  me  from  the  noisy  light 

To  the  sunless  peace, 
Where  at  mid-day  standeth  Night 

Signing  Toil's  release. 

All  your  dusky  twilight  stores 
To  my  senses  give; 


Take  me  in  and  lock  the  doors, 
Show  me  how  to  live. 

Lift  your  leafy  roof  for  me. 

Part  your  yielding  walls: 
Let  me  wander  lingeringly 

Through  your  scented  halls. 

Ope  your  doors  and  take  me  in, 

Spirit  of  the  wood; 
Take  me — make  me  next  of  kin 

To  your  leafy  brood. 

— Ethelwyn  Wetherald. 


Charles  Dickens  Memorial  Tree. 
Roger  Williams  Park. 


THE   TREE'S   WAY. 

The  high  trees  are  honest  folk; 

They  do  not  stand  so  much  aloof 

Up  under  heaven's  roof, 

Altho  they  are  earth's  fairest  cloak. 

Their  lives  are  very  calm  and  slow; 

They  wait  for  coming  things  to  come, 

They  wait,  they  rest,  they  ponder  some 

Purpose  forgotten  long  ago 

Like  quiet  folk; 

And  sometimes  I  am  moved  to  stroke 

Hand-greeting  as  I  pass  them  near. 

And  often  I  am  sure  I  hear 

An  answer  from  these  stately  folk! 

— George  Cronyn. 


HIAWATHA'S   LAMENTATION. 

And  the  melancholy  fir-trees 

Waved  their  daik  green  fans  above  him, 

Waved  their  purple  cones  above  him, 

Sighing  with  him  to  console  him, 

Mingling  with  his  lamentation 

Their  complaining,  their  lamenting. 

— Lonofellow. 

And  Deering's  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain. 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there. 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  day  that  were 
i  find  my  lost  youth  again. 

— Longfellow. 


THE   GARDEN. 


How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze. 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  the  bays, 
And  their  incessant  labors  see 
Crowned  from  some  single  herb  or  tree. 
While  all  the  flowers  and  trees  do  close 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose. 

— Andrew  Marvell. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  tliat  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

— Thomas  Gray. 


TREES. 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 

A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree: 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 

Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 

And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 

A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain. 

Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

— Joyce  Kilmer,  killed  in  action  in 
France,  August,  1918. 


Grocp  op  Memorial  Trees  in  Roger  Williams  Park. 

Planted  or  dedicated  by  High  Schools  of  Providence,  including  trees  dedicated  to  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
William  T.  Harris,  Albert  G.  Harkness,  John  Paul  Jones  and  James  I.  Manatt. 


THE   TREE   OF  LIBERTY. 


Heard  ye  o'  the  tree  o'  France, 

I  watna  what's  the  name  o't; 
Around  it  a'  the  patriots  dance, 

Weel  Europe  kens  the  fame  o't. 
It  stands  wher  ance  the  Bastile  stood, 

A  prison  built  by  kings,  man, 
When  Superstition's  heUish  brood 

Kept  France  in  leading-strings,  man. 

For  Freedom,  standing  by  the  tree. 

Her  sons  did  loudly  ca',  man; 
She  sang  a  song  o'  liberty, 

Which  pleased  them  ane  and  a',  man. 
By  her  inspired,  the  new-born  race 

Soon  drew  the  avenging  steel,  man; 
The  hirelings  ran — her  foes  gied  chase, 

And  bang'd  the  despot  weel,  man. 


Without  this  tree,  alake,  this  life 

Is  but  a  vale  o'  woe,  man; 
A  scene  o'  sorrow  mix'd  wi'  strife, 

Nae  real  joys  we  know,  man. 
We  labour  soon,  we  labour  late. 

To  feed  the  titled  knave,  man; 
And  a'  the  comfort  we're  to  get 

Is  that  ayont  the  grave,  man. 

Wi'  planty  o'  sic  trees,  I  trow, 

The  warld  would  live  in  peace,  man ; 
The  sword  would  help  to  make  a  plough, 

The  din  o'  war  wad  cease,  man. 
Like  brethren  in  a  common  cause, 

We'd  on  each  other  smile,  man; 
And  equal  rights  and  equal  laws 

Wad  gladden  every  isle,  man. 

— Robert  Bums. 


At  the  dawn  of  history  began  The  Adoration  of  the  Trees. — James  Lane  Allen. 
Of  all  man's  works  of  art,  a  cathedral  is  the  greatest.     A  vast  and  majestic  tree  is 
greater  than  that. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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NEWPORT   LIBERTY    TREE. 

In  April,  1766,  one  William  Read,  a  loyal  citizen  of  Newport,  deeded  "a  piece  of  land 
in  triangular  shape"  which  stood  at  the  junction  of  Thames  and  Farewell  streets,  to 
Wilham  Ellery,  John  Collins,  Robert  Cooke,  and  Samuel  Fowler,  to  be  held  in  trust  by 
them  and  their  successors  for  the  use  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  the  tree  thereon  was  to 
remain  as  a  monument  of  the  spirited  and  noble  opposition  made  to  the  Stamp  Act,  in 
1765,  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  Newport,  and  it  was  to  be  considered  as  emblematic  of  public 
liberty.  The  tree  so  generously  given  was  dedicated  amidst  great  and  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  remained  flourishing  until  the  occupany  of  Newport  by  the 
British  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  at  which  time  the  tree  was  destroyed  by  them. 
In  1783,  when  this  country  was  for  the  time  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  when  her  national 
independence  had  been  recognized  by  the  foreign  powers,  several  citizens  of  Newport 
planted  another  tree.  This  tree  flourished  for  many  years  until  it  began  to  decay,  when 
it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  it  down.  No  tree  was  planted  to  replace  it  until  1876,  in 
which  year  the  Newport  Historical  Society  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
trustee  of  the  property  as  to  the  advisability  of  again  planting  a  tree  on  this  historic  spot. 
This  conference  resulting  in  a  decision  favorable  to  the  project,  the  tree,  a  fine,  young 
English  oak,  was  planted  and  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  following 
poem  was  read  by  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  at  the  dedication  of  the  Liberty  Tree,  August 
28,  1876: 


We  stand  on  consecrated  ground; 
Unfading  memories  gather  round 

This  old  historic  spot; 
While  to  the  sea  the  rivers  run. 
The  work  these  waters  saw  begun, 
Still  handed  down  from  sire  to  son, 

Shall  never  be  forgot. 

Those  daring  Sons  of  Liberty 

Whose  bold  act  startled  shore  and  sea, 

Lit  by  the  Gaspee's  blaze, 
In  the  broad  glare  of  that  bright  flame. 
On  fair  Columbia's  roll  of  fame 
Each  wrote  in  large  a  deathless  name 

For  all  the  coming  days. 

The  sentinel,  whose  aged  form 

Stood  here  for  years  in  sun  and  storm. 

Has  crumbled  long  ago. 
And  with  that  patriot  band  of  old, 
Whose  daring  deeds  he  mutely  told. 
Now  mingling  with  the  common  mould- 
He,  too,  in  dust  lies  low. 

Yet,  though  the  tree  our  sires  set  here, 
And  children's  children  long  held  dear. 

No  more  on  earth  is  seen. 
The  breastplate  that  old  sentry  wore, 
The  names  upon  his  heart  he  boie. 
Still  stand,  to  keep  forevermore 

The  brave  men's  memory  green. 


And  when,  beneath  propitious  skies, 
This  infant  tree  to  manly  size 

By  help  of  heaven  shall  grow. 
Then  on  its  breast  shall  reappear 
That  venerable  tablet  here. 
And  still  to  every  coming  year  , 

Its  patriot  record  show. 

A  hundred  years  the  work  has  stood 
Our  fathers  hallowed  with  their  blood, 

And  here  today  we  stand 
To  dedicate  anew  a  tree 
In  memory  of  the  brave  and  free. 
And  in  the  hope  Heaven's  cause  to  see 

Bloom  freshly  in  our  land. 

An  English  oak!  may  Heaven  fulfill 
This  happy  omen  of  good  will 

While  year  on  year  rolls  round! 
'Twas  from  un-English  tyranny 
Our  fathers  battled  to  be  free; 
That  freedom  sought  they  o'er  the  sea, 

That  freedom  here  they  found. 

Our  dear  New  England  earth!  this  tree 
Of  true  Old  English  libprty 

We  to  thy  care  consign; 
And  may  the  next  centennial  year 
Behold  it  high  its  branches  rear. 
And  children's  children  proudly  here 

Their  festal  garlands  twine. 


And  may  the  morn  of  that  blest  day 
See  the  last  war-cloud  swept  away. 

And  earth,  from  sea  to  sea, 
And  every  sea,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Breathe  grateful  notes  the  wide  world  o'er, 
And  land  with  land  dwell  evermore. 

United,  peaceful,  free! 
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In  Spring 


C.  M    Arndt. 
mf 


Folksong. 


I. 

2. 

3- 

4. 


Breezes,      soft  -  ly  blow,  Tell  the  flow'rs  to  wak    en ; 
Bloom,  sweet  vi  -  o  -  let,  Warm  spring  air  per  f  um-ing, 
Mur-mur,   riv  -  u  -  let,  Thro'  the  meadow  glid  -  ing. 
Leap,  leap,  heart  of  mine.  Wake  to  spring's  own  gladness, 

4L       ^  ^         ^  ^  4t.  #. 
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All  the  sky  is 
Pur-ple  pet-als 
Greet  the  flowers 
Bloom  like  flowers 
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spotless  blue.  Earth  is  fresh  and  green  and  new.  Breez-es,        soft    ly  blow, 
soft    unfold,  Gladden  field  and  hill   and  wold.  Bloom,  sweet  vi  -    o  -  let, 
ev  -  'ry  one      As  thro'  blooming  fields  you  run.    Mur     mur,    riv  •  u  -  let, 
fresh  and  sweet, Sing  with  cheery  brooklet  fleet.   Leap,  leap,  heart  of  mine- 
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Tell  the  flow'rs  to  wak    en. 
Warm  spring  air  per-fum    ing. 
Thro'  the  meadow  glid  -  ing. 
Wake  to  spring's  own  gladness. 
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From  the  Second  Book  in  Vocal  Music  of  the  Modern  Music  Series,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co   Pub, 


THE  SPRING   CALL. 

Listen,  little  children! 
Maybe  you  will  hear 
Voices  calling,  calling. 
Calling  sweet  and  clear; 
"Crocus,  purple  crocus! 
Rouse  from  slumber  deep! 
Mayflowers!  rosy  Mayflowers! 
Wake  up  out  of  sleep!" 
'Tis  the  sunbeam  army. 
At  the  sun's  command. 
In  their  golden  armor. 
Marching  through  the  land. 


FRIENDLY    FOREST    TREES. 

Tune. — "  The  Morning  Light  is  Breaking." 

I  love  to  watch  the  shadows 

That  play  o'er  hill  and  plain; 
I  love  the  grassy  meadows. 

The  fields  of  golden  grain; 
I  love  the  birds  and  flowers. 

But  better  far  than  these 
I  love  the  shady  bowers 

Of  friendly  forest  trees. 

— Poetry  of  Flowerland. 


-Selected. 
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THE    RHODE    ISLAND    SYCAMORE. 

The  voyager  up  Narragansett  Bay  from  Newport  to  Providence  will  observe 
tlie  bald  appearance  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island.  The  absence  of  forests,  or 
large  trees  singly  or  in  groups,  excites  curiosity  and  commands  remark.  Doubtless  few 
travelers  are  aware  that  this  baldness  is  the  effect  of  the  desolation  wrought  by  the 
British  while  for  three  years  they  occupied  Rhode  Island.  Necessity  and  wantonness  went 
hand  in  hand  in  the  work  of  demolition;  and  when  in  October,  1779,  they  left  the  Island, 
one  solitary  tree  an  aged  Sycamore,  was  all  they  had  left  of  stately  groves  and  patches  of 
fine  forest  that  had  beautified  the  Island.  That  majestic  Sycamore  was  doubtless  many 
hundred  years  old.  It  may  have  been  there  when  the  Scandinavian  sea  kings  trod  the 
forests  around  it.  It  was  there  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Pl3'mouth,  and  when  Roger 
Wilhams  settled  himself  at  Providence,  that  he  might  enjoj^  perfect  freedon  in  the  wilder- 
ness. No  doubt  the  eyes  of  Philip  of  Mount  Hope,  and  Canonchet  of  Canonicut,  of 
Witamo,  and  Miantonomi  of  the  beautiful  Aquiday,  have  looked  upon  the  patriarch, 
which  stood  upon  that  gentle  eastern  slope  of  the  island,  a  solitary  survivor  of  the  primeval 
forest.  One  who  saw  the  tree  a  few  years  before  it  fell  thus  describes  it.  It  was  thirty- 
two  feet  in  circumference  within  twelve  inches  of  the  ground.  The  storm  had  riven  its 
trunks  and  topmost  branches,  and  it  was  the  picture  of  a  desolated  Anak  of  the  woods; 
yet  it  seemed  to  be  filled  with  vigor  that  promised  it  life  for  centuries  to  come.  The  tree 
finally  became  rotten  at  the  heart  and  blew  down,  probably  in  the  September  gale  of 
1869.  It  stood  upon  the  estate  of  Vaucluse,  the  property  of  Thomas  R.  Hazard,  between 
his  fine  mansion  and  the  Seaconnet  or  Eastern  Channel.  Seaconnet  Channel,  just  below 
Vaucluse,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  dashing  exploits  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
The  British  had  blocked  it  up  with  a  floating  battery,  the  Pigot,  armed  with  twelve 
eight-pounders  and  ten  swivels.  Captain  Silas  Talbot  undertook  the  capture  of  the 
Pigot.  Embarking  sixty  men  on  the  Hawk,  a  coasting  schooner,  armed,  besides  small 
arms,  only  with  three  three-pounders,  he  sailed  down  under  cover  of  darkness,  grappled 
the  enemy,  boarded,  drove  the  crew  below,  coiled  the  cables  over  the  hatchway  to  secure  his 
prisoners,  and  carried  off  his  prize  to  Stonington.  The  destruction  of  wood  on  Rhode 
Island  at  that  time  was  the  cause  of  great  distress  to  the  loyal  inhabitants  who  returned 
at  the  opening  of  the  severely  cold  winter  of  1780.  Fuel  was  so  scarce  that  wood  sold  in 
Newport  for  twenty  dollars  a  cord. 

A    BALLAD    OF   TREES   AND   THE   M.4STER. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  went. 

Clean  forspent,  forspent, 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 

But  the  olives  were  not  blind  to  Him; 

The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him; 

The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him 

When  into  the  woods  He  came. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went. 

And  He  was  well  content. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came. 

Content  with  death  and  shame. 

When  Death  and  Shame  would  woo  Him  last, 

From  under  the  trees  they  drew  Him  last : 

'Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  Him — last. 

When  out  of  the  woods  He  came. 

— Sidney  Lanier. 
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NATURE. 

(From  poems  by  Jones  Very.) 
(Group  exercise.) 


The  Winter  Rain — 


The  Stranger's  Gift — 


The  Wild  Rose- 


The  Fair  Morning — ■ 


The  Fruit- 


The  Trees  of  Life- 


The  rain  comes  down,  it  comes  without  our  call, 
Each  pattering  drop  knows  well  its  destined  place, 

And  soon  the  fields  whereon  the  blessings  fall 

Shall  change  their  frosty  look  for  Spring's  sweet  face 

I  found,  far  culled  from  fragrant  field  and  grove, 
Each  flower  that  makes  our  Spring  a  welcome  guest; 

In  one  sweet  bond  of  brotherhood  inwove 
An  osier  band  their  leafy  stalks  compressed. 

Upon  the  Plymouth  shore  the  wild  rose  blooms. 
As  when  the  Pilgrims  lived  beside  the  bay, 

And  scents  the  morning  air  with  sweet  perfumes; 
Though  new  this  hour,  more  ancient  far  than  they. 

The  clear  bright  morning,  with  its  scented  air 
And  gayly  waving  flowers,  is  here  again; 

Man's  heart  is  lifted  with  the  voice  of  prayer, 
And  peace  descends  as  falls  the  gentle  rain. 

Thou  ripenest  the  fruits  with  warmer  air 

That  summer  brings  around  thy  goodly  trees, 

And  Thou  wilt  grant  a  summer  to  my  prayer, 
And  fruit  shall  glisten  from  these  fluttering  leaves. 

The  trees  that  grow  along  thy  living  stream, 
And  from  its  springs  refreshment  ever  drink. 

Forever  glittering  in  thy  morning  beam 
They  bend  them  o'er  the  river's  grassy  brink, 

And,  as  more  high  and  wide  their  branches  grow, 
They  look  more  fair  within  the  depths  below. 


WHERE   THE   RIVER  IS   BORN. 

The  pine  trees  lean  above  its  cradle,  laid 
Deep  under  tangled  roots  and  mossy  sod. 

Where  mountains  lift  their  faces  unafraid 

Through  sun  and  starlight  to  the  face  of  God. 

Long  shadows  slant  across  the  silent  steep, 

And  far  above  the  green  heights  pierce  the  blue, 

While  wood-doves  lull  the  baby  stream  asleep 
With  softly  echoing  call  and  dreamy  coo. 

No  voice  comes  near  it  from  the  world  before, 

Telling  of  all  its  life  shall  dare  and  be. 
Where  plunging  cataracts  through  the  wild  crags  roar, 

Or  where  white  sails  go  down  to  find  the  s^. 

Held  safe  and  still,  the  baby  river  sleeps 

Far  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  apart, 
God's  sunlight  lying  on  its  guardian  steeps, 

And  God's  great  future  hidden  in  its  heart. 


— Mabel  Earle. 
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HOW  THE  PINES  GREW. 


For  many  and  many  a  day 

The  pines  heard  the  strong  wind  sighing, 

Moaning  and  crying — 
'  Over  the  hills  and  away 

Is  a  place  I  am  knowing 

Where  nothing  is  growing." 

"No  grass?"  cried  the  pines  in  distress, 
"No  grand  forest  trees?" 
"None  of  these," 
Sobbed  the  wind;  "barrenness 
Rules  the  place  I  am  knowing 
For  nothing  is  growing." 


"Take  our  seed,"  said  the  pines  in  dismay, 
"Quick,  let  them  be  planted 

Where  most  they  are  wanted, 
Over  the  hills  and  away. 

In  that  land  thou  art  knowing 
Where  nothing  is  growing." 

Then  fast  went  the  seed-laden  breeze 

To  that  desolate  land, 

And  there,  in  the  sand. 
It  planted  the  gift  of  the  trees, 

And  now  for  that  sowing 

Sweet  pine  groves  are  growing. 

— Anna  Temple. 


O  WILLOW  BY  THE  STREAM. 

Ida  M.  Gardner,   Technical  High  School,  Providence. 
Note. — Suggested  while  journeying  through  the  Berkshire  hills,  where  one  passed  along 
streams  bordered  by  gloriously  beautiful  golden  willows,  and  then,  in  startling  contrast,  was 
confronted  by  long  lines  of  pollarded  willows — gaunt,  "dehorned"  and  hideous.     The  pollard- 
ing is  done  every  twenty  years,  for  the  production  of  willow  charcoal,  used  in  medicine,  etc. 

O,  stunted  willow  by  the  rippling  stream, 
Mirrowed  below  with  many  a  darkling  gleam, 
Lessons  in  thee  we  read,  of  import  deep. 
Thou  art  not  dead.     No  dull,  lethargic  sleep 
Holds  thee  and  binds  thee  in  its  fast  embrace. 
Twenty  sweet  years  of  happy,  golden  grace. 
And  then  the  sudden  blow,  the  shock,  the  fall; 
Thy  swaying,  graceful  branches,  perished  all. 
Deformed,  unsightly,  hideous  to  the  eye; 
Stunted  awhile  thy  life's  deep  forces  lie. 

Grieving  we  wait;  but  in  a  little  while. 
Around  thy  poor  shorn  stump  a  tender  smile 
Of  golden  fringe  is  lifted  to  the  sky, 
In  sweet  acceptance  of  thy  destiny; 
Twenty  full  years  of  growth  and  grace,  and  pride, 
Then  twenty  more,  though  maimed,  yet  glorified 
By  all  that  tender,  earnest,  yearning  strife 
To  give  once  more  thine  own  embodied  hfe. 
Withholding  not,  thou  gladly  givest  all, 
For  thee  alone  the  blow,  the  shock,  the  fall, 
Hiding  away  within  thy  brave,  sweet  heart. 
Courage  and  strength  to  meet  again  the  smart. 

O,  stunted  willow  by  the  rippling  stream. 
Thou  bringest  to  our  thought  a  beauteous  gleam 
Of  One  with  visage  stamped  with  sorrow's  kin. 
Who,  when  reviled,  did  not  revile  again. 
But  poured  out  life  and  love  beyond  our  dream. 
Of  Him  thou  speak'st,  O  wUlow,  by  the  stream! 


THE   SOUL   OF   A   TREE. 

Our  sense  of  fellowship  with  the  trees  is  in  part  instinctive.  It  may  have  remained  in 
the  blood  from  the  time  that  our  ancestors  hved  and  worshipped  in  the  groves,  nay, 
worshipped  the  trees  themselves.  A  sense  of  fellowship  with  the  trees  may  be  deep  in 
our  nature;  dormant  only,  it  is  but  too  likely,  in  those  who  are  closely  confined  in  our 
overgrown  towns  and  cities;  ready  to  awake  again  if  the  companionship  of  trees  should 
happily  be  granted  them  again. — /.  Ernest  Phythian. 


My  life  shall  grow  like  trees  both  tall  and  fair 

That  rise  and  spread  and  bloom  toward  fuller  fruit  each  year. 


-George  ElioL 
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Whispering  pines  of  the  forest  In  winter  we  talk  of  the  flowera 

What  do  your  voices  say?  Which  make  the  forest  bright. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  your  murmuring  We  do  not  wish  to  forget  them 

Throughout  the  live-long  day  While  they  are  out  of  sight. 

In  summer  we  think  of  the  snow-wreaths 

Which  weigh  our  branches  down: 
We  shall  stand  white  in  the  starlight, 

Like  a  bride  in  her  snowy  gown.  — Anon 


THE   SONG   OF  THE  THRUSH. 

There's  a  merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up  in  the  tree; 
He's  singing  to  me!  he's  singing  to  me! 
And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little  boy? 
"Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy. 
"Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy. 

Don't  you  hear?  don't  j'ou  see? 

Hush!  look  in  my  tree! 

I'm  as  happy  as  happy  can  be." 

And  the  brown  thrush  keeps  singing,  "A  nest,  do  you  see? 

And  five  eggs  hid  by  me  in  juniper  tree. 

Don't  meddle,  don't  touch,  little  girl,  little  boy. 

Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joy. 

Now  I'm  glad!  now  I'm  free! 

And  I  always  shall  be. 

If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me. " 

So  the  merry  brown  thrush  sings  away  in  the  tree, 
To  you  and  to  me,  to  you  and  to  me; 
And  he  sings  all  the  day,  little  girl,  little  boy : 
"Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy! 

But  long  it  won't  be — 

Don't  you  know?  don't  you  see? 

Unless  we  are  as  good  as  can  be." 


THREE   LITTLE   TREES. 

Way  out  in  the  orchard,  in  sunshine  and  in  breeze, 
A-laughing  and  whispering,  grew  three  little  trees. 

And  one  was  a  plum  tree,  and  one  was  a  pear, 
And  one  was  a  rosy  cheeked  apple  tree  rare. 

A  dear  little  secret,  as  sweet  as  could  be 

The  breeze  told  one  morning  to  the  glad  apple  tree. 

She  rustled  her  little  green  leaves  all  about. 

And  smiled  at  the  plum  tree,  and  the  secret  was  out. 

The  plum  told  in  whispers,  the  pear  by  the  gate, 
And  she  told  it  to  me,  so  you  see  it  came  straight. 

The  breeze  told  the  apple,  the  apple  the  plum. 

The  plum  told  the  pear,  "Robin  Redbreast  has  come!" 

And  out  in  the  orchard  they  danced  in  the  breeze. 
And  clapped  their  hand  softly,  these  three  little  trees. 

Primary  Education,  1918, 
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THE   VIOLET  — OUR  STATE   FLOWER. 

Sdected  by  the  school  children  of  Rhode  Island  in  1897. 


GOD   OF  THE   OPEN  AIR. 

Thou  who  has  set  Thy  dwelling  fair 

With  flowers  beneath,  above  with  starry  lights 
And  set  Thy  altars  everywhere — 

On  mountain  heights, 
In  woodland  valleys  dim  with  many  a  dream, 

In  valleys  bright  with  springs, 
And  in  the  curving  capes  of  the  stream — 

Thou  who  hast  taken  to  Thyself  the  wings 
Of  morning  to  abide 

Upon  the  secret  places  of  the  sea. 
And  on  far  islands,  where  the  tide 

Visits  the  beauty  of  untrodden  shores, 
Waiting  for  worshippers  to  come  to  Thee 

In  Thy  great  out-of-doors ! 
To  Thee  I  turn,  to  Thee  I  make  my  prayer, 


God  of  the  open  air! 


— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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DECORATION  WITH  PLANTS. 

William  Gould  Vinal,  Rhode  Island  Normal  School. 

"  I  do  not  own  an  inch  of  land — 

But  all  I  see  is  mine — 
The  orchard  and  the  mowing-fields, 

The  lawns  and  gardens  fine. 
The  winds  my  tax  collectors  are, 

They  bring  me  tithes  divine." 

— Lucy  Larcom  {A  Strip  of  Blue). 


A  Wood  Path  through  a  Valley. 

Beauty  without  Adornment.  The  Grotto,  Butler  Asylum  Grounds.  Such  examples  of  the  expression  of 
Nature's  forces  are  becoming  rare.  Stand  very  quietly  under  the  hemlocks  on  the  right,  some  day  after 
school,  and  you  may  see  the  black-crowned  night  heron  in  the  topmost  branches. 

Do  you  know  that  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  state  that  pubhshes  an  Arbor  Day  booklet 
for  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  schools?  Rhode  Island  goes  farther  than  this  in  that  the 
boys  and  girls  help  write  the  pages  of  the  book.  This  year  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to 
study  and  write  about  the  many  beautiful  spots  and  scenes  of  the  state.  In  the  last  few 
years  many  of  Europe's  most  wonderful  scenes  have  been  changed  into  craters  and  mud- 
holes.     Let  us  appreciate  more  fully  the  beauties  of  our  home-land. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  that  has  any  greater  variety  in  the  beauties  of  nature 
or  in  beautiful  homes  than  has  the  small  area  of  our  own  state.  Commencing  on  our 
southern  shore  we  have  the  grey  dunes  of  Quonocontaug,  the  clean  sands  of  Newport  with 
picturesque  estates  on  the  cUffs,  the  red  tocks  of  Sakonnet,  and  the  blue  waters  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  Going  inland  we  pass  the  waters  of  Petaquamscott  Pond,  the  birth  place 
of  Gilbert  Stuart.  We  cannot  all  hope  to  become  a  Gilbert  Stuart,  but  we  have  the  same 
birth-right.  Then  the  granite  rocks  of  Quinsnicket,  and  the  craggy  hills  of  Cumberland, 
sometimes  called  the  Switzerland  of  America.  Along  our  highways  one  finds  the  pin  oak 
and  tuUp  tree  of  the  south  mingling  with  the  canoe  birch  and  sugar  maple  of  the  north. 
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In  the  Scituate  Reservoir  Basin  is  the  black  spruce  swamp  of  Labrador,  while  in  Block 
Island  ponds  is  a  plant-cousin  of  the  great  Amazon  water  lily  (Victoria  regia).  Then  we 
have  cornfields  which  furnish  the  white  meal  of  our  Rhode  Island  johnny  cake,  clear 
streams  which  glide  through  rich  meadows,  and  lastly  our  parks  and  boulevards. 

To  many  people  Rhode  Island  is  a  summer  playground,  yet  many  of  us  stay-at-homes 
see  nothing  in  the  backyard  but  clotheslines,  in  the  garden  but  weeds,  on  the  boulevards 
but  automobiles  and  pedestrians.  We,  too,  must  get  out  on  deck  and  admire  our  own  land- 
scapes. We  see  what  we  look  for.  From  the  same  boat  the  pilot  sees  the  buoys  to  guide 
his  course,  the  fi.sherman  the  weather  signs,  the  bird-lover  the  sand  pipers  on  the  beach, 
and  the  artist  the  beautiful  colorings.  We  may  all  look  at  the  same  things  but  do  not 
necessarily  see  them.  If  we  do  not  get  out  of  doors  and  enjoy  the  common  beauties  of 
our  own  yards  and  fields  we  shall  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  scenes  of  other  lands.     The 


The  Passing  of  a  Valley. 

Irving  Avenue,  near  the  East  Side  Fire  Station.     An  example  of  the  effects  of  the  spreading  out  of  a  large 

city.     Picture   taken   in    the   late    fall,    1911. 

pictures  with  this  article  give  you  a  chance  of  finding  new  ways  of  looking  at  our  beauties 
and  wonders. 

I.     The  Town  or  City  Beautiful. 

Before  another  Arbor  Day  the  scene  in  picture  three  will  be  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  a  park.  Picture  two  shows  the  way  it  looked  in  1911  and  picture  one  gives  an  idea  of 
how  it  probably  appeared  a  long  time  ago.  The  same  story  might  be  represented  by 
words,  as — path,  road,  street,  boulevard;  forest,  field,  vacant  lots,  park;  Indians,  settlers, 
•country  folks;  city  people,  hunting,  farming,  trading,  manufacturing;  wigwam,  cabin, 
homestead,  apartments.  You  can  think  of  other  words  that  name  the  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Gladys  Potter  Memorial  Gardens. 

The  first  story  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  you  write  is  the  history  of  Gladys  Potter 
Memorial  Gardens.     Talk  about  it  with  some  of  the  older  people  of  the  vicinity.     Try 
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to  trace  the  whole  length  of  the  former  valley.  Show  where  it  was  on  a  map  of  the  city. 
Whose  farm  did  the  little  stream  drain?  What  animals  drank  from  its  clear  pools? 
What  children  played  along  its  banks? 

In  order  to  give  you  further  help  with  the  story  I  am  writing  a  list  of  expressions  which 
apply  either  to  picture  one  or  to  picture  two.  Underhne  with  a  pencil  those  that  you 
think  apply  to  picture  one.  Perfume  of  hemlocks.  Rubbish.  Unpleasant  odors. 
Stillness.  Home  of  wild  plants  and  warblers.  Clatter  of  the  Enghsh  sparrow  and 
starlings.  Fern  embroidered.  Weeds.  Noise.  Dust.  Rat  hatchery.  Lofty  trees. 
Foliated  arches.  Ashes  and  tin  cans.  Carpet  of  leaves  and  mosses.  Clang  of  the  trolley. 
Poplars,  grey  birches,  wild  black  cherries.  Squirrels  watching  from  above.  A  muddy 
brook  after  a  heavy  rain.  A  clear,  cool  stream.  Quiet  seclusion.  Making  room  for 
buildings.  Oaks,  elms  and  beech.  Primitive  works  of  nature.  Unclean.  Buried  in 
smoke.     Tap  of  the  downy  woodpecker.     Which  scene  do  you  prefer? 


Rescuing  One  of  Our  Choice  Bits  or  Landscapes. 

Photograph  taken  in  March,  1919.     Can  you  identify  in  this  picture  the  trees  shown  in 

the  picture  on  page  18? 

Along  with  the  best  story  of  Gladys  Potter  Memorial  Gardens  we  will  need  the  best 
picture.  What  boy  or  girl  will  write  the  best  story?  What  boy  or  girl  will  take  the  best 
picture?     We  shall  be  glad  to  print  them  in  the  next  Arbor  Day  booklet. 

The  suggestions  that  have  been  given  will  apply  to  other  interesting  spots  in  the  scenery 
of  the  state.  We  hope  to  hear  from  many  boys  and  girls  about  the  place  that  is  most 
interesting  to  them.     We  look  ahead  to  seeing  the  very  best  ones  in  the  1920  pamphlet. 

Those  who  enter  the  contest  will  want  to  read  the  reports  of  the  Park  Commissioners 
and  the  City  Planning  Commission,  and  the  Pro\'idence  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  There 
is  an  article  in  the  Craftsman  for  July,  1908,  page  407,  which  tells  the  ideal  way  of  planning 
a  new  city. 

In  Tokio  the  city  directory  tells  where  to  go  in  order  to  see  the  most  beautiful  snow 
scenes  or  where  the  chrysanthemums  are  at  their  best.  Send  us  a  directory  of  the 
beautiful  spots  in  your  town  or  city. 
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The  Boston  Ivy. 

Carries  the  green  of  the  lawn  upward.     Note  the 
geraniums  in  the  window  boxes. 


II.     The  Home  Grounds. 

The  laying-out  and  improvement  of 
grounds  is  called  landscape-gardening. 
Landscape-gardening  is  something  like 
landscape-painting.  Some  general  con- 
clusions regarding  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  art  are  given  to  enable  you 
to  read  and  interpret  the  home  grounds 
pictured  here  and  then  the  grounds  of 
other  homes.  For  example:  Read  the 
rules  for  arranging  the  shrubbery  and 
then  call  attention  to  the  effects  which 
the  landscape-painter  has  used  to  bring 
out  the  pleasing  driveway  on  the  Senator 
Aldrich  estate. 


1.  General.  "Nature  unadorned  is  adorned  most."  Nature  works  in  curves.  The 
arrangement  of  plants  to  resemble  nature  is  called  the  Enghsh  style.  A  formal  planting 
is  the  Italian  or  geometrical  style.  The  formal  arrangement  is  out  of  place  on  a  small 
lawn.     Send  for  Farmers'  Bulletins  248  and  185. 

2.  The  Lawn.  "The  greensward  is  the  canvass  upon  which  all  architecture  and 
landscape  effects  are  produced."  The  lawn  should  be  placed  where  one  can  get  a  distant 
outside  view, — as  of  the  bay  or  of  a  river.  Small  lawns  should  be  convex;  large  areas 
undulative.  Keep  out  all  weeds.  There  should  be  a  strip  of  grass  between  walks  and 
shrubs,  or  gardens. 

3.  Walks  and  Drives. — Walks  and  drives  add  no  beauty  to  the  grounds.  Do  not  have 
unnecessary  walks.  Do  not  make  any  wider  than  needed.  Unless  the  distance  is  short 
avoid  straight  hnes.  Sink  the  walks  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  lawn  so  as  to 
give  the  effect  of  a  continuous  lawn  from  a  distance.  The  walk  should  be  higher  in  the 
centre  for  drainage.  Gravel  or  cement  make  good  walks.  Paths  should  conform  to  the 
contour  of  the  land. 

4.  Trees. 

a.  Individual  Trees.  Used  for  their  individual  beauty  and  to  furnish  shade.  They 
lend  distant  grandeur  to  the  landscape.  Trees  standing  alone  should  have  characteristic 
beauty,  as:     oak  for   strength;    elm  for 

arching  form;  purple  beech,  blue  spruce, 
or  golden  arbor  vitae  for  color.  Fruit 
trees  serve  a  double  purpose.  Over- 
arching trees  are  effective  for  the  en- 
framement  of  a  building,  as  the  elm. 
The  following  trees  are  very  satisfactory 
on  the  front  lawn:  ginkgo,  Norway 
maple,  horse  chestnut,  Japanese  maple, 
purple  or  copper  beech,  and  pin  oak. 

b.  Trees  in  Groups.  Furnish  a  back- 
ground for  ornamental  material  and  cover 
unsightly  objects.  Groups  should  not 
give    too    SoUd    an     appearance.       Avoid  The  Periwinkle  Vine. 

groups  of  same  kind,  color  or  size.     The  ^.^^^  j^^  ^^^egated  leaves  trailing  from  a  porch 

taller  varieties    should    be    in    the   centre  box.     The  plant  growing  erect  is  pandanus . 
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The  Castor  Bean. 

Is  a  quick  growing  background.     That  with  the 
geraniums  in  front  forms  a  kind  of  screen. 


or  form  a  background.  Evergreens  form 
a  good  screen  or  shelter.  The  sombre 
effect  may  be  taken  off  by  deciduous  trees, 
as  the  golden  willow.  Trees  look  well  on 
both  sides  of  the  entrance  from  the  street 

5.  Shrubs.  Shrubs  should  blend  the 
trees  and  the  lawn.  The  line  where  the 
lawn  and  shrubbery  meet  should  be  made 
of  curves.  Evergreens  should  not  border 
paths  as  they  are  apt  to  be  injured  when 
frost  is  on  them  in  the  winter.  The  sky- 
line of  the  shrubbery  should  be  irregular, 
with  alternate  groups  of  tall  and  shorter 
shrubs.  Plant  shrubs  in  masses  and  not 
singly.  Plant  thorny  shrubs  where  paths 
meet  and  where  cuts  are  likely  to  be 
made  (barberry,  locust,  prickly  ash).  Taller  shrubs  should  not  shut  out  vistas  from 
the  windows.  Low  growing  shrubs  may  conceal  the  foundations  of  the  buildings. 
Evergreens  rise  as  a  mass  from  the  ground.  The  foliage  of  the  groups  of  shrubs 
should  be  carried  to  the  ground.  Use  shrubs  to  cover  the  abrupt  endings  or  curves 
in  the  walks.  Shrubs  may  be  planted  on  the  concave  side  of  all  curves.  Shrubs  with 
berries  furnish  food  for  birds,  and  color  for  effect.  Wild  shrubs  such  as  elder,  sumac, 
dogwoods,  and  viburnum  are  good. 

6.  Hedges.  Hedges  make  a  good  background  for  herbaceous  plants.  Low  hedges 
are  more  ornamental.  A  rounded  or  triangular  top  gives  more  foliage  on  the  side.  The 
top  of  the  hedge  should  have  the  same 
curve  as  the  ground  line.  A  wall  thickly 
covered  with  a  vine,  as  Boston  ivy,  gives 
a  similar  effect. 

7.  Vines.  Vines  carried  over  walls  and 
pillars  carry  the  green  of  the  lawn  upward. 
They  make  the  house  a  part  of  the  land- 
scape. If  too  close  to  the  building  they 
make  it  damp.  They  form  a  cover  for 
pergolas,  verandas,  and  arbor  trellises 
The  Boston  ivy  is  an  excellent  climbing 
plant  for  brick  or  stone  buildings.  The 
Virginia  creeper  is  good  for  backyard 
fences. 

8.  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.  "  The 
hedge  makes  a  good  background  for 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Plant  peren- 
nials in  the  bays  and  recesses  of  the 
shrubber}'.  Transplant  every  three  or 
four  years  to  get  a  vigorous  growth. 
Plant  bulbs  in  masses  along  the  borders 
of  the  shrubbery  to  furnish  the  edge.  A 
mixed  arrangement  on  small  places  gives 
the  most  pleasure.  Mix  perennials  in 
groups  that  bloom  at   different  seasons. 


On    the    grounds   of    Mr 
Providence. 


Plant  Ornamentation. 

John    Mcintosh, 


East 
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Entrance  to  The  Swan  Point  Cemetery. 

The  landscape  gardening  of  the  Swan  Point  Cem- 
etery ranks  among  the  best  of  the  country.  Pleasing 
effects  are  produced  both  in  winter  and  summer. 


Do  not  have  inharmonious  colors  bloom 
at  the  same  time.  Intricate  designs  seeni 
on  public  grounds  should  not  be  attempted 
on  small  places. 

9.  Annuals.  The  best  place  for  an- 
nuals is  in  the  flower  garden.  The  tall- 
growing,  large-leaved  plants,  as  castor 
bean  and  sunflower  make  good  screens  for 
fences.  Verbena,  pansy,  sweet  alyssum, 
and  sweet  William  make  beautiful  front 
line  or  border  plants.  Arrange  according 
to  height,  color,  and  time  of  flowering. 

10.  The  Wild  Flower  Garden.  Wood 
Anemone:  transplant  rootstock  in  early 
spring  to  border  of  shrubbery.  Blood- 
root:  transplant  rootstock  in  early  spring 
to  moist,  sheltered  soil.  Bluets:  trans- 
plant clumps  to  open,  moist  ground. 
Wild  columbine:   transplant  root  masses 

to  dry,  sunny,  rock-banks.  Jack-in-the-pulpit :  transplant  early  in  the  spring  to  rich, 
shady  soil.  Goldenrod:  There  are  over  50  species.  Transplant  root  masses.  Lady's 
slipper:  Transplant  very  early  to  rich,  shady  soil.  TrilUum:  Plant  rootstocks  in 
shaded  borders.  Violets:  place  nearly  as  possible  in  environment  such  as  they  come 
from.  Ferns:  usually  in  moist  places  away  from  sun,  as — near  northern  side  of  the 
house. 

There  are  many  original  ways  of  ornamenting  the  home  grounds.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  shown  in  the  picture  taken  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  John  G.  Mcintosh,  Paw- 
tucket  Avenue,  East  Providence.  In  consists  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  sycamore  which  has 
been  placed  over  a  pump  (June,  1918).  The  handle  of  the  pump  projects  through  the 
trunk.  A  sign  is  attached  to  the  trunk 
which  says:  "Water,  free  to  all."  The 
sycamore  was  cut  down  in  1916  and  the 
annual  rings  tell  that  its  age  is  244  years. 
It  therefore  started  its  career  in  1672  and 
was  probably  planted  by  the  colonists, 
as  many  ornamental  sycamores  were 
introduced  from  England.  What  an  in- 
teresting story  that  seed  might  tell  if 
could  be  here  and  speak.  Its  birthplace; 
how  it  crossed  the  water;  how  it  traveled 
to  the  Narragansett  country.  Then  the 
tree  itself.  It  may  well  have  seen 
Roger  Williams  and  the  Indians.  Being 
a  hundred  years  old  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  it  could  have  furnished 
shade  for  the  colonial  troops  and  it  saw 
the  stirring  days  of  1861  when  the  boys 
went  to  the  front.  May  the  old  syca- 
more exist  for  a  long  time  in  the  new 
service  which  it  is  rendering. 


A  Vista  Across  the  Seekonk. 

Note  that  the  scene  is  enframed  with  shrubs  and 
trees.  The  bounding  lines  go  toward  the  view  point. 
The  inspector  feels  as  though  he  were  invited  down 
the  hill  for  a  nearer  view.  As  one  nears  the  bank  of 
the  river  he  is  pleasantly  surprised  with  a  mass  of 
azaleas  and  rhododendrons.  Plan  to  visit  this  spot 
when  these  shrubs  are  in  full  bloom.  Look  for  other 
vistas.  We  shall  be  glad  to  print  the  best  examples 
in  next  year's  booklet. 
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The  ash  flag-pole  on  top  of  the  trunk  has  experienced  no  less  interesting  events.  It 
"Was  the  pole  in  the  old  coach  now  owned  by  Senator  Le  Baron  B.  Colt.  The  coach  was 
originally  owned  by  James  de  Wolf  (Senator,  March,  1821-October,  1825).  Senator 
-de  Wolf  rode  from  Bristol  to  Washington  in  this  coach  with  an  array  of  coachmen  and 
lackeys  in  brilliant  livery.  It  used  to  take  about  a  week  for  the  trip,  and  many  famous 
men  have  ridden  in  the  old  coach  which,  although  100  years  old,  is  in  perfect  condition. 

The  top  of  the  table  shown  in  the  picture  was  made  from  a  cross  section  of  the  same 
tree.     Mr.  Mcintosh  is  sitting  in  the  foreground. 

III.     The  School  Grounds. 

School  buildings  used  to  be  built  on  ledges,  or  on  ground  which  was  considered  too  poor 
for  farming.  It  might  almost  have  been  said,  in  those  days,  that  some  out-of-the-way 
spot  where  nothing  else  could  grow  was  good  enough  for  raising  children.     Today  we  feel 


A  Drive  on  the  Aldrich  Estate,  Warwick  Neck. 


that  the  children  should  have  plenty  of  room  to  run  and  play  and  get  fresh  air.  Even 
the  soil  must  be  good  for  gardening  and  for  beautifying  the  grounds.  The  principles  of 
decorating  school  grounds  are  the  same  as  for  the  home  grounds.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  school  grounds  and  also  a  great  variety  for  the  purpose  of 
study.  We  should  like  to  publish  the  best  paper  on  the  decoration  of  your  school  grounds. 
Take  a  picture  of  the  grounds  before  and  after  planting.  Send  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  134 
before  planting. 

IV.     The  School  Room. 

Plant  decoration  of  the  school  room  is  an  art.  These  two  references  will  help  a'OU  to 
understand  the  principles  of  arranging  flowers.  The  School  Arts  Magazine,  June,  1914, 
p.  754;  and  The  Garden  Magazine,  November,  1918,  p.  106. 

1.     Aim, — beauty  in: 

a.     Color. — peony,  pansy.     May  be  massed. 
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3. 


b. 
c. 


b.  Form, — calla  lily.     Do  not  mass  flowers  chosen  for  form.     The  Japanese 

never  crowd  their  flowers.     A  "bunch"  of  flowers  is  an  American  ex- 
pression. 

c.  Color  and  form, — rose  buds,  chrysanthemums. 
Receptacles. 

a.     They  should  be  dull  colored  and  simple;   less  attractive  than  that  which 
they  hold. 
The  shape  should  be  such  as  to  hold  the  flowers  in  their  natural  positions. 
They  must  have  some  element  in  common  with  the  plant,  as  color  or  form 
The  tall,  straight  vase  is  good   for  the  tall,  single  flower.     Use  a  shallow 
bowl  for  short  stemmed  flowers. 

Flowers. 

Use  only  one  kind  with  its  own  foilage. 

The  arrangement  must  present  the  freedom  of  wild  nature  yet  maintain 

balance.     Some  flowers  must  be  long  and  others  short. 
Native  wild  plants  are  disappearing.     Pick  moderately.     Do  not  pull  up, 

but  cut  flowers  with  a  knife. 

The  soft  dull  colors  of  winter  sprays  harmonize  and  form  picturesque 
bouquets.  Try  pussy  willow  sprays  in  January;  berried  branches  in 
November;  evergreens  in  December;  and  twigs  of  forsythia,  magnolia, 
cherry,  peach,  and  apple  in  February. 


a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 


A    HYMN   FOR   ARBOR   DAY. 

(To  be  sung  by  Schools  to  "America.)" 

God  save  this  tree  we  plant!  When  it  is  ripe  to  fall. 

And  to  all  nature  grant  Neighbored  by  trees  as  tall, 

Sunshine  and  rain.  Shape  it  for  good. 

Let  not  its  branches  fade,  Shape  it  to  bench  and  stool. 

Save  it  from  axe  and  spade,  Shape  it  for  home  and  school. 

Save  it  for  joyful  shade.  Shape  it  to  square  and  rule, 

Guarding  the  plain.  God  bless  the  wood. 

Lord  of  the  earth  and  sea. 
Prosper  our  planted  tree. 

Save  with  thy  might. 
Save  us  from  indolence. 
Waste  and  improvidence, 
And  in  thy  excellence, 

Lead  us  aright. 


— Henry  Hanby  Hay. 


IF   THERE   WERE   NO   TREES. 


What  would  the  birds  say, 

The  squirrels  and  chipmonks  and  all 
The  little  wild  folk 

If  there  were  no  trees  straight  and  tall? 
No  place  to  cling  to. 
Or  wing  to,  or  sing  to. 
No  place — spring  or  fall — 
To  build  houses  small. 
Elm,  apple  or  oak? 

What  would  they  all  say — 

The  children  so  eager  and  sweet — 

If  there  were  no  trees 

To  make  them  a  leafy  retreat,  ■ 


No  place  to  stray  in. 

Or  stray  in,  or  play  in. 
Away  from  the  sleet  and  the  heat? 
No  fruit,  and  no  nuts,  nor  the  fleet 
Stir  of  leaves  on  the  breeze? 

And  what  would  the  earth  do 

While  bright  season  rolled 
If  God  all  the  charms 
Of  the  trees  should  withhold? 
Without  them  to  dress  her. 
Or  bless  or  caress  her. 
To  sing  her  their  songs,  dear  and  old. 
Around  and  about  her  to  fold 
Their  strong,  tender  arms? 
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THE  DAY  OF  PLANTING 


Mrs.  Adaline  H.  Beery 


C.  K.  Langley 


1.  Breez 

2.  Here 
3-  Hap 
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we    bring      our     sap  -   lings  dear,    Place  their 
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Birds      have  caught   the   same     sweet  song,      Tly    -  ing        gai      -      ly      o'er 
In  the      lap        of     moth    -    er     earth.    They     will        not  of  -  fend 

Lo !         our    twigs      on      bar    -     ren    plains    Shade    and       rest  are  throw 
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Let        us        blend    our     voi    -  ces,     too, 
Day     and        night  she'll  nurse      the    trees, 
Then     in  faith     we      look        to     Him 
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In  a  glad-some  chant  -  ing. 

Sun  -  light,     pure,    will    bless      them 
Who     for       trees      is      car  -    ing. 
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As        we    gath  -    er      here  to    -  day.     This  the 

Till     they   nod  their  crown  of    leaves,    As  the 

Glad  that,     as  we      live  and     grow,    We  His 
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THE  LURE  OF  THE  APPLE  TREE, 

RtJTH  Hayden.  Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  1916. 

After  the  long,  still  winter,  whose  blizzards  made  us  seek  the  arm-chair  by  the  fireside^ 
and  whose  clear,  cold  weather  coaxed  us  over  the  frozen  lakes  and  down  the  snow-clad 
hills,  has  melted  into  the  thrill  and  freshness  of  a  late  New  England  spring;  and  after  the 
spring,  with  its  birds  and  buds,  its  flooded  streams  and  wild  flowers  full  of  perfume,  has 
grown  and  blossomed  into  the  first  delights  of  summer;  then  it  is  that  the  apple  tree  in 
the  orchard  holds  forth  its  greatest  charms,  and,  spreading  its  shade  of  sun-kissed  leaves 
above  us,  entices  us  from  the  hot  and  sultry  world  of  common  life,  into  the  very  fairyland 
of  youth. 

The  apple  tree  is  not  the  fairyland  of  childhood;  its  wonders  cannot  cope  with  child- 
hood's vivid  fancy.  But  in  and  out,  among  its  rustling  leaves,  are  played  those  strains 
that  harmonize  with  every  mood  that  finds  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  girl  in  her  later 
teens. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  city  girl,  come  for  the  first  time  to  spend  the  long  vacation  on  the 
farm.  You  have  been  prim,  proper,  and  dignified  for  ten  long  months;  and  now  you  find 
yourself  far  away  from  duty  and  exacting  regulations,  free  to  follow  the  will-of-the-wisp 
of  your  own  fancy.  If  this  is  the  case,  I  know  you  have  already  climbed  the  old  cherry 
tree  behind  the  shed,  and  tried  each  of  the  three  great  oaks  beside  the  lane,  and  swung  on 
some  of  the  birches  at  the  edge  of  the  brook.  Now  you  wander  to  the  orchard,  and 
there  is  the  apple  tree.  Its  branches  are  low  and  near  together.  You  cUmb  up  easily, 
and  without  looking  for  one,  you  find  a  seat  that  just  suits  your  fancy,  with  a  branch  just- 
behind  to  lean  against,  and  one  just  below  for  a  foothold. 

If  you  are  a  country  girl,  famihar  with  the  farm  in  every  detail,  you  know  just  where 
to  find  your  favorite  seat.  You  cUmb  to  it  with  the  latest  novel,  your  neglected  sketch- 
book, or  your  schoolmate's  latest  letter,  in  your  hand,  and  settle  yourself  comfortably  for 
an  afternoon  of  leisure. 

With  a  contented  sigh  you  rest  your  head  against  the  knotted  trunk,  close  your  eyes, 
and  wait — wait  for  the  full  beauty  of  your  surroundings  to  awaken  in  you  the  apprecia- 
tion which  you  think  is  there,  and  over  and  over  again  you  say,  half  to  yourself,  half  to 
the  murmuring  leaves,  that  you  may  not  lose  the  happy  thought,  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever." 

Perhaps  just  at  that  moment  a  little  green  caterpillar  crawls  on  to  your  neck.  Starting, 
you  reach  back  to  pick  him  off,  and  just  as  you  are  about  to  drop  him  ruthlessly  on  the 
ant  hill  at  your  feet,  you  wonder,  "Is  he  a  thing  of  beauty?"  You  release  him  for  a 
moment  on  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  watch  him  wriggle  this  way  and  that.  Then, 
without  forming  any  answer  to  your  question,  you  stretch  as  far  as  possible  and  start  him 
off  to  eat  on  the  leaves  of  a  branch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree.  Then,  after  looking 
about  to  see  that  there  are  no  other  crawhng  things  near,  you  return  to  your  musing; 
for  even  though  you  did  bring  your  book  and  pencil,  you  seldom  do  more  in  an  apple  tree 
than  muse. 

What  splendid  air-castles  one  can  build  up  there  above  the  waving  timothy,  growing 
high  for  the  haying  season;  with  a  robin  singing  in  the  second  tree  from  yours,  and  a  pair 
of  quails  calling  in  the  clover  field  beyond.  Now  and  then  a  bee  drones  dangerously  near 
your  perch,  or  you  are  startled  as  a  bit  of  twig  or  bark  falls  lightly  on  your  head.  But 
you  do  not  mind  these  trifles,  they  are  part  of  the  apple  tree's  treat.  It  is  part  of  the 
treat  also,  to  lose  your  pencil,  or  to  let  your  book  slip  unheeded  from  your  lap.  You  do 
not  notice  it  as  it  falls,  but  just  when  you  have  thought  of  something  nice  to  write  about, 
or  have  so  far  forgotten  the  apple  tree  as  to  wonder  how  that  quarrel  you  were  reading 
about  was  smoothed  over  (for  of  course  it  was  smoothed  over  in  some  romantic  way). 
When  you  have  so  far  forgotten  the  old  apple  tree  as  to  think  of  these  things,  you  look 
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for  your  book  or  your  pencil,  and  there  it  is,  calmly  reposing  at  the  foot  of  your  throne^ 
and  down  you  must  go  for  it. 

When  you  are  back  to  your  haunt  again,  its  charms  seem  to  have  multipHed  by  your 
descent  into  the  timothy.  There  is  a  vagrant  breeze  now  playing  among  the  branches, 
rocking  your  seat,  and  telUng  its  secrets  to  the  whispering  leaves  right  before  your  very 
ears.  But  you  cannot  guess  them.  No,  though  you  try  your  best  to  imagine  what  the 
frolicking  wind  might  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  done  since  it  left  the  sea  three  miles 
behind. 

Thus,  in  this  pleasant  desultory  manner,  you  while  the  summer  afternoon  away.  And 
when,  refreshed  and  happy,  you  at  length  slip  down,  and  humming  softly,  take  your  way 
to  the  cottage  near  at  hand,  you  feel  as  Browning  must  have  felt  when  he  wrote  those 
toeautiful  lines:     "God's  in  His  heaven,  All's  right  with  the  world!" 


QUINSNICKET   WOODS. 

Miss  E.  Mildred  Hill,  teacher  of  the  Sixth  Grade,  Fairlawn  School,  Pawtucket,  writes  that:  "This 
year's  class  has  been  extremely  interested  in  the  woods.  We  have  spent  five  Saturdays  there  and  one  night 
after  school.  In  the  autumn  we  made  a  collection  of  leaves  and  it  was  surprising  to  find  how  many  knew 
them.  The  children  are  very  proud  to  show  strangers  what  they  already  know  of  the  trees  and  rocks  of 
■Quinsnicket.     They  chose  their  own  subjects  and  wrote  accordingly." 

WHY    A    BOY    SCOUT    GOES   TO    QUINSNICKET. 

A  Boy  Scout  not  only  goes  to  Quinsnicket  with  the  thought  of  fun.  He  goes  with  the 
idea  of  learning  nature  and  wood  craft.  If  he  takes  a  hike  his  eyes  and  ears  are  alert  and 
-on  the  lookout  to  learn  what  someone  else  did  not  have  to  teach  him. 

I  went  on  a  hike  one  day  with  my  school  room  and  we  found  the  difference  between  a 
glacial  and  an  imbedded  rock.  A  resident  rock  is  imbedded  in  the  ground  with  a  some- 
-what  flat  surface  and  has  grooves  on  it.  A  glacial  rock  is  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
is  rough.  It  was  brought  by  the  glaciers  because  notliing  except  man  and  glacier  is 
known  to  be  able  to  lift  a  big  bowlder. 

We  also  saw  Twin  Rocks  which  are  so  called  because  of  same  diameter,  height  and 
weight.     These  are  balanced  on  end. 

There  was  one  very  old  rock.     You  could  see  it  was  old  because  the  rock  was  all  decayed. 

All  vegetation  has  to  have  food.  When  trees  eat  the  food  out  of  one  section  of  the 
ground  the  roots  either  spread  out  or  deeper  into  the  ground  to  get  a  further  supply  of 
food.  A  tree  often  becomes  calloused  from  touching  a  rock.  A  callous  forms  a  knot  in  the 
wood. 

All  Boy  Scouts  should  know  how  to  light  a  fire  with  two  matches  and  no  paper.  A 
good  substitute  for  a  fork  is  a  skinned  branch  of  black  birch  with  a  branch  forking  at  the 
end. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  with  me  cooked  frankforts.  They  did  not  watch 
them  very  well  and  some  fell  into  the  fire.  Frankforts  roasted  in  Quinsnicket  are  very 
different  from  those  boiled  at  home.     Try  one. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  kinds  of  lichens?  Lichen  is  a  plant  which  grows  on  rocks. 
It  is  like  moss  growing  on  the  ground.     There  are  many  kinds  of  lichens.     When  soil 

•  collects  in  ^  crevice  of  a  rock  lichen  is  almost  sure  to  grow. — James  Rushton,  Grade  Six, 
Fairlawn  School. 

A    STUDY    OF    QUINSNICKET. 

A  very  interesting  story  can  be  made  from  all  the  Quinsnicket  rocks,  birds  and  trees, 
but  I  will  not  have  enough  room  to  write  everything  so  I  will  write  about  the  most  inter- 

•  esting  things. 

When  one  is  walking  up  Stump  Hill  on  the  way  to  Quinsnicket,  he  sees  many  beautiful 
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birds.  You  walk  straight  up  the  hill  until  you  come  to  two  roads.  You  take  the  right 
hand  road  and  walk  to  the  farther  end  of  Stump  Hill  pond,  then  turn  to  your  right  and 
you  will  come  to  an  old  mill — not  a  mill  any  more,  but  just  the  ruins — which  was  used 
in  colonial  times.  If  you  turn  to  your  left  you  will  come  to  Sunset  Point,  and  there  you 
will  see  a  rock  which  has  been  split  in  two  by  the  frost.  It  has  been  moved  two  or  three 
feet  apart  and  is  balanced  by  two  smaller  rocks.  Out  of  these  rocks  a  piece  has  been  cut 
by  the  weather  and  is  leaning  on  the  big  rock.     These  rocks  are  glacial  rocks. 

Over  on  the  shore  we  will  have  a  roast,  for  it  isn't  anything  like  a  hike  unless  you  have 
a  roast  of  some  kind,  either  steak,  bacon,  frankforts,  or  spuds.  There  are  many  smaller 
rocks  along  the  shore  but  none  of  special  importance.  Some  are  bed  and  others  glacial 
rocks.  In  coming  away  from  Sunset  Point  we  noticed  a  rock  quite  high  and  full  of 
cavities,  filled  with  vegetation. 

One  of  the  most  important  rocks  is  Goat  Rock.  I  have  heard  people  say  there  is  a 
goat's  head  carved,  but  others  say  a  whole  goat.  I  can't  say  that  I  have  seen  either, 
though  I  have  looked  nearly  every  time  I  have  passed  it.  I  think  it  is  a  bed  rock  because 
it  has  a  flat  top  and  is  pressed  into  the  ground.  It  has  a  tree  growing  out  of  the  north- 
western side  of  it  and  a  big  crevice  has  been  made.  Some  boys  climb  down  the  crevice, 
down  the  tree  to  the  ground.     There  is  a  fireplace  at  the  bottom  for  fires  to  have  a  roast. 

Up  the  west  side  of  North  Bay  there  is  a  rock  which  has  a  tree  growing  by.  This  tree 
is  lifting  a  large  rock  from  the  ground. — Frank  Stebbings,  Grade  Six,  Fairlawn  School. 


TO    TEACHERS    AND    PUPILS. 

Teachers  and  pupils  are  invited  to  help  in  the  preparation  of  future  numbers  of  the 
Arbor  Day  annual  by  sending  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pubhc  Schools  copies  of  their 
programs,  reports  of  interesting  things  done  on  Arbor  Day  by  schools,  copies  of  essays  and 
other  exercises  by  pupils,  accounts  of  tree  walks  or  excursions,  pictures  of  notable  trees, 
and  special  suggestions  for  new  programs.  Let  the  program  be  an  e.xchange  of  good 
things  for  Arbor  Day  among  teachers  and  pupils.  Send  anything  a  child  had  thought 
or  done  which  may  be  of  value  to  another  child. 


A  BOY'S   OWN  TREE. 


Beside  the  wood-house,  with  broad  branches  free 
Yet  close  above  the  roof,  an  apple-tree 
Known  as  "The  Prince's  Harvest,"  Magic  phrase! 
That  was  a  hoy's  own  tree,  in  many  ways! 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

A   CHERRY   TREE. 

There  was  a  cherry-tree.     Our  child  eyes  saw 
The  miracle:     Its  pure  white  snows  did  thaw 
Into  a  crimson  fruitage,  far  too  sweet 
But  for  a  boy  to  eat. 

There  was  a  cherry-tree,  give  thanks  and  joy! 
There  was  a  bloom  of  snow.     There  was  a  boy. 
There  was  a  blue-jay  of  the  realest  blue, 
And  fruit  for  both  of  you. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley 
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SOME   USES   OF  WOOD  IN  THE   WAR. 

Rachel  Cavanaugh,  Rhode  Island  Normal  School. 

Competitive  substitutes  for  man's  oldest  material  of  artifice  were  apparently  threatening  it  four  years  ago, 
but  the  supreme  test  of  race  preservation  has  proved  that  there  is  no  substitute. — American  Forestry. 

Along  with  the  rest  of  us  the  woodlot  has  gone  to  war.     It  will  come  back,  like  the  rest  of  us,  poorer, 
but  more  valuable  and  more  useful  than  ever  before. — The  Country  Gentleman. 

If  the  French  had  had  no  forests  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  France  would  be  devastated  today  and  the 
nations  of  middle  Europe  feasting  in  the  halls  of  Paris. — American  Forestry. 

Oak. — The  trunks,  branches  and  roots  of  oak  trees  from  Central  France  were  used  for 
railroad  ties,  bridge  and  dock  timber,  ship  planks,  barracks,  wooden  roads  for  artillery, 
dugouts,  sappings,  duck  boards,  trench  walls  and  floors.  The  oak  trees  of  the  United 
States  furnished  frames  and  planks  for  a  fleet  of  wooden  cargo  carriers. 

Walnut. — American  walnut  furnished  rifle  stocks  and  airplane  propellers.  This  wood 
does  not  splinter  when  struck  by  shellfire. 

Ash. — Ash  from  trees  grown  in  New  England,  New  York  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  is  useful 
because  of  its  comparative  strength  for  weight,  the  long,  straight-grained  timber  that  it 
affords,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  bent  and  molded.  In  war  times  ash 
furnished  frames  for  airplanes,  timber  for  lifeboats  and  oars,  handles  for  pickaxes  and 
other  trench  tools,  and  parts  of  cavalry  stirrups,  cavalry  saddles,  and  cross-buck  saddles 
for  packers. 

Hickory. — Hickory,  synonym  for  toughness  and  flexibility,  furnished  handles  for 
chopping  and  pounding  tools,  and  wheel  spokes  for  automobiles  and  ambulances. 

Locust. — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Carohna  and  Mississippi  forests  produce 
the  locust,  a  wood  that  is  flexible,  resists  decay  and  the  ravages  of  insects,  is  non-corroding 
and  shock-absorbing.     Great  quantities  were  used  for  wooden  pins  in  frame  construction. 

Balsam. — The  balsam  of  the  Northern  States  jaelds  a  sticky  excrescence.  This  was 
used  in  war  times  for  mounting  microscopic  slides  and  the  lenses  of  range  finders  and 
field  glasses. 

Bronze  Osage. — The  sap  from  this  tree  yields  a  brownish  dye,  much  used  for  coloring 
army  khaki. 

Maple. — American  maple,  chemically  treated,  yields  various  useful  substances,  some 
of  the  more  significant  of  which  for  war  purposes  follow:  Charcoal,  from  maple  trees, 
was  used  for  smelting  iron,  for  gas  masks,  for  black  powder  and  for  blasting  compounds. 
Gas,  product  of  combustion,  yields  tar  disinfectants,  including  creosote,  used  extensively 
in  protecting  meat  from  bacteria.  Acetic  acid,  derived  from  maple  wood,  beside  being 
an  ingredient  of  high  explosives,  was  also  used  in  making  ketone  oil  a  solvent  for  cellulose 
in  paints  and  varnishes,  and  methyl  acetate  for  lacquering  buttons  and  buckles  for 
uniforms.  Ethyl  alcohol,  a  maple  distillate,  is  an  ingredient  of  smokeless  powder. 
Oxidized  methyl  alcohol,  or  formaldehyde,  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes  and  for  kilUng 
fungi  and  bacteria  in  seed  germs.  Potash  for  fertilizers,  nitro-cellulose  for  gunpowder, 
cellulose,  and  "smoke"  essence  used  for  curing  meat,  all  are  maple  products. 

Yellow  Poplar,  Basswood,  Cottonwood  and  Red  Gum. — These  American  trees  yielded 
"ply  wood"  veneer  for  aeroplanes. 

Willow. — South  American  willow  is  unusually  strong  and  flexible.  It  is  used  for  boxes, 
artificial  limbs,  and  baskets  for  carrying  high-explosive  shells. 

Pine,  Douglas  Fir  and  White  Oak.  —  These  sturdy  and  light-weight  woods  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Coast  jdelded  planking  for  ships. 
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Southern  Pine. — Pitchy  and  porous,  Southern  Pine  furnished  wood  cotton  for  absorbent 
purposes,  waterproof  food  containers,  paper  vests  and  other  military  equipment,  paper 
boards  for  surgical  splints,  pulp  cord  blankets,  artificial  silk  for  clothing,  and  flour  wood 
for  making  dictaphone  records. 

Long  Leaf. — The  sticky  rosin  from  the  Long  Leaf  tree  of  the  Southern  States  was  used 
as  a  bedding  to  hold  bullets  in  place  in  shrapnel  shells.  The  strong  and  light  wood  of  the 
same  tree  was  used  for  transport  wagons,  knock-down  barracks,  and  boxes  for  trans- 
porting munitions.     The  sap  yielded  turpentine,  tar,  pitch  and  resin  for  the  navy. 

Scotch. — This  tall,  straight  and  strong  tree  from  Central  France  was  used  for  con- 
struction timber,  telephone  and  telegraph  poles,  and  wire  entanglement  poles.  Its 
needles  yield  a  medicinal  oil,  much  used  for  inhalation  to  relieve  respiratory  diseases. 

Pinon. — This  nut  pine  of  the  Western  States  furnishes  a  fruit  kernel  rich  in  proteids. 

Douglas  Fir,  Tamarack  and  Live  Oak. — From  Oregon  and  Washington  forests  were 
drawn  great  quantities  of  splendid  ship  timber.  • 

Sitka  Spruce. — Spruce,  the  strongest  and  lightest  wood  known,  was  in  unusual  demand 
in  war  times  for  ship  construction,  aeroplanes  and  hydroplanes,  particularly  for  propellers 
for  ships  of  the  air.     The  principal  source  was  the  forests  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

White  Cedar. — From  the  swamps  of  New  Jersey,  sphagnum  moss,  found  only  in  white 
cedar  groves,  was  taken  for  use  in  making  surgical  dressings.  Spongy  and  absorbent 
as  well  as  antiseptic,  sphagnum  moss  is  unusually  valuable  in  war  times. 

Jupati  Palm. — Raffia  for  camouflage  and  for  shell  plugs  is  taken  from  the  trunks  of  the 
Jupati  Palm,  an  Indian  tree. 

Date  Palm. — ^The  fruit  of  the  African  date  palm  is  a  valuable  food,  as  well  as  a  delicious 
confection. 


POUR-LEAF   CLOVER. 


I  know  a  place  where  the  sun  is  Uke  gold, 

And  the  cherry  blooms  burst  with  snow. 
And  down  underneath  is  the  loveliest  nook, 

Where  the  four-leaf  clovers  grow. 

One  leaf  is  for  hope,  and  one  is  for  faith, 

And  one  is  for  love,  you  know, 
And  God  put  another  in  for  luck, — • 

If  you  search,  you  wiU  find  where  they  grow. 

But  you  must  have  hope,  and  you  must  have  faith, 

You  must  love  and  be  strong — and  so, 
If  you  work,  if  you  wait,  you  will  find  the  place 

Where  the  four-leaf  clovers  grow. 

— Ella  Higginson. 

TREES. 

Trees,  gracious  trees!  how  rich  a  gift  ye  are, 
Crown  of  the  earth!  to  human  hearts  and  eyes! 
How  doth  the  thought  of  home,  in  lands  afar, 
Link'd  with  your  forms  and  kindly  whisperings  rise! 

— Felicia  Hemans. 
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Happy  Jack 


THE   THRIFT   OAK. 

Rhode  Island  boys  and  girls  know  a  great 
deal  about  trees,  but  the  picture  shows  what 
seems  to  be  a  new  variety  of  oak.  It  is  not  new, 
for  it  was  a  very  common  growth  in  the  early 
days  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  other  New  England 
States,  and  its  timber  helped  to  frame  the  ship 
of  state,  and  to  do  some  other  things  which  have 
made  America  great.  For  a  time  the  Thrift  Oak 
was  somewhat  out  of  fashion,  if  such  a  statement 
may  be  made  about  a  tree,  because  the  pressure 
of  many  other  things  made  people  very  careless 
about  its  cultivation. 

Last  year  it  became  necessary  to  destroy  many  of  the  noble  oaks  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
get  the  necessarj'  timber  for  the  ships  which  the  government  was  building  because  of  the 
war.  It  was  a  sad  sight  when  the  great  trees  fell,  for  not  in  a  long  lifetime  can  their  places 
be  filled. 

The  Thrift  Oak  is  different;  with  proper  cultivation  it  will  live  on  and  on,  and  although 
its  timber  will  make  secure  foundations  even  for  castles  in  the  air,  only  neglect  will  kill  the 
tree. 

The  acorns — let  Happy  Jack  tell  about  them,  and  what  they  will  grow  into.     He  says: 

"As  trees  from  little  acorns,  so 

Great  sums  from  little  pennies  grow.' 

He  also  says: 

"I  prefer  big  acorns,  but  I  never  refuse  little  ones. 
They  fit  in  between." 


Smaller  acorns  than 
the  one  in  the  picture  rep- 
resent Thrift  Stamps, 
and  they  "fit  in  between." 
When  you  have  sixteen 
Thrift  stamps  and  a  few 
pennies  more,  they  will 
grow  into  a  bigger  stamp 
with  a  portrait  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  upon  it,  and 
that  will  grow  night  and 
day,  until,  when  you  have 
enough  of  them,  you  will 
not  only  see  the  golden 
fruit,  but  the  tree  itself 
will  grow  stronger  and 
sturdier,  and  its  acorns 
will  grow  into  other  oaks 
and  make  possible  in  your 
lives  many  beautiful 
things. 

Happy  Jack  says :  '  'A 
squirrel  always  is  thrifty. 
Be  as  wise  as  a  squirrel." 
Be  a  Happy  Jack. 


The  Thrift  Oak. 
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THE   ACORN. 

The  seed  has  started, — who  can  stay  it?  See, 
The  leaves  are  sprouting  high  above  the  ground ; 
Already  o'er  the  flowers,  its  head;  the  tree 
That  rose  beside  it  and  that  on  it  frowned, 
Behold!  is  but  a  small  bush  by  its  side. 
Still  on!  it  cannot  stop;  its  branches  spread; 
It  looks  o'er  all  the  earth  in  giant  pride: 
The  nations  find  upon  its  limbs  their  bread. 
Its  boughs  their  millions  shelter  from  the  heat, 
Beneath  its  shade  see  kindreds,  tongues,  and  all 
That  the  wide  world  contains,  they  all  retreat 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  that  acorn  small 
That  late  thou  fiung'st  away;  'twas  the  best  gift 
That  Heaven  e'er  gave;  its  head — the  low  shall  lift. 


— Jones  Very. 


NATURE'S   PRAYER. 


JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER, 


German  Air. 


1  The  harp  at  Nature's  advent  strung  Has     never  ceased      to  play;   The     song   the   stars    of 

2.  The  .mists  above  the  morning  rills  Rise    white   as   wings   of  prayer;   The     al-tar     cur-tains 

3.  The  blue  sky  is  the    temple's  arch,  Its    transept    earth  and  air,       The     mu  -  sic      of      its 

4.  So  nature  keeps  the  reverent  frame,  With  which  her  years  be  -  gan,    And    all    her     signs   and 


morning  sung    Has 
of       the     hiOs  Are 
starry    march     The 
voices  shame      The 


never      died     a  -  way,  Has 

sunset's   pur  -pie     air,  Are 

choruB    of    a    prayer,  The 

prayerless  heart  of  man  The 


nev  -  er       died  a      •       way. 

sun  -  set's  pur    -  pie             air. 

cho  -  rus       of  a        prayer. 

prayerless      heart  of         man. 


-iN  Mu.Moiu.u,  Trkk. 
Koger  Williami  Park. 
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